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thus glorified it in the eyes of the Court and of
the crowd.

But such comparisons had no weight with
Pasteur; he was henceforth sure of his method
and longed to see it adopted, unable to under-
stand why there should be further discussions
now that the silkworm industry was saved and
the bread of so many poor families assured. He
was learning to know all the bitterness of sterile
polemics, and the obstacles placed one by one in
the way of those who attempt to give humanity
anything new and useful. Fortunately he had
what so many men of research have lacked, the
active and zealous collaboration of pupils imbued
with his principles, and the rarer and priceless
blessing of a home life mingling with his labora-
tory life. His wife and his daughter, a mere child,
shared his sericiculture labours; they had be-
come magnanarelles equal to the most capable in
Alais. Another privilege was the advocacy of
some champions quite unknown to him. Those
who loved science and who understood that it
would now become, thanks to Pasteur, an im-
portant factor in agricultural and sericicultural
matters hailed his achievements with joy.

. . . Marshal Vaillant began to take more and
more interest in this question, which was not
darkened, in his eyes at least, by the dust of po-
lemics. The old soldier, always scrupulously
punctual at the meetings of the Institute and of